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STUDENT OPINION AT ITS BEST 





After One Hundred Years 


Just about that long ago the first 
Christian Associations were formed 
at Princeton, Virginia and Michigan. 
Fifty-three years later the Intercolle- 
giate Student Christian Association 
Movement was organized. 


N 700 campuses this year new officers 


will inherit either a priceless and vital tra- 
dition or a formal and hollow institution. Which- 


ever the situation in your Association your 
1931-32 Cabinet will be facing real questions. .. 
What is the job of the Association on our cam- 
pus this year?. .. How go about doing it?... 
Shall we make the “Y” popular?... or deep ? 


. . » How shall we get a new cabinet ? 





Special Rates 


> 


For cabinet Retreats, Offi- 
cers’ Conferences and for 
wide use by new officers and 
Committee chairmen 


10 copies $ 1.00 
50 copies 4.50 
100 copies 8.00 
500 copies 35.00 





‘Ohe March INTERCOLLEGIAN 
is meant especially for NEW OFFICERS 


. 7 
What Is a Vital Christian Association ? 


° 


Articles by Grads and Undergrads 
* 


High Points of Student News 


. 
Quantity orders---for delivery March first---should be received 
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Ss. O. S. 


CiviLIZATION has been sending 
up an S. O. S. for years. Poverty, squalor and sullen discontent break- 
ing into open revolution: senseless competition in armaments leading to 
an orgy of destruction---these are the signals that have famed out again 
and again, telling us that the soul of civilization is in danger. 


How is that cry for help to be 
answered ? No question has a prior claim on our hearts and minds than 
that. The first necessity is to get to the roots of it. We must not mis- 

~ take the body for the soul. Civilization is not a body that has a soul ; 
it is a soul that has a body. 


Man is the real king of beasts, for he 
is more than any beast. He cannot chain his soul, it will not rest in its 
clay prison, it has strange longings and desires which he cannot account 
for nor explain; yet they are there and must be satisfied. He demands 
something to make life worth while, something to give it a meaning; 
he craves for the things that have absolute value and are worth having 
in themselves. He must have something or some one to worship. 


He must have God. 


That is why the social questions are, 
at their root, religious questions, demanding religious answers. Men 
will not work unless there is for them some meaning in their work, some 
great purpose to give it dignity and make it worth their while. 


G. A. STUDDERT-KENNEDY 


“WOODBINE WILLIE” 


From The Churchman 
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to DIG DOWN DEEP 


@A “nice popular’ Association program just 
doesn't go this year. Let's get down to reality. 


“In Jesus are to be found truths that we 
afterward discover running all through 
life and blazoned across the face of the 
heavens---but we should never have 
found them in life if we had not first 
found them in Jesus. As long as Jesus 
continues to do this for us he is our su- 


preme prophet.” 
-.. WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


@ And it IS being done. In six practical pages 
these colleagues of ours---T. W. Merriam, W. W. 
Mendenhall, E. B. Shultz, C. B. Loomis, Frank 
T. Wilson, David R. Porter---have printed actual 
cases of Cabinets who are doing SOMETHING 


MORE. 
Six-Page Pamphlet—25c 


“Student Groups for the Purpose of 
Understanding Jesus” 
Secure from INTERCOLLEGIAN PROGRAM SERVICE 
Room 607---347 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
BETTER STILL, subscribe (if you haven't) for Intercol- 


legian Program Service, which for $3.00 a year brings 
you one such program help each month. 
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Who's Who 


KIRTLEY F.. MATHER is Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Geography at Harvard; 
author of Science in Search of God. i} 

+ 


DANIEL J. FLEMING is author of books on the 
rethinking of the Christian world outreach: | 
Marks of a World Christian; Whither Bound in | 
Missions; Attitudes Toward Other Faiths; Ways 
of Sharing with Other Faiths; Helping People 
Grow. 

+ 

MEREDITH K. NELSON is a member of the Rocky | 

Mountain Field Council. 


_ 
CAROLINE ZIEGLER was chairman of the Na- | 
tional Student Conference at Detroit a year ago. 


. 


Our book reviewers this month are ROBERT | 
Lowry CALHOUN, of the Yale graduate faculty; 
PAUL HARRIS, itinerant internationalist; W. O. 
MENDENHALL, President, Friends University; 
JOHN IsE, Professor in the School of Business of 
University of Kansas; WILLIAM H. HUuUDNUT, 
Director of Religion at The Hill School; FRANK 
OLMSTEAD, New York University (Washington 
Square); and present and former members of 
the national student staff. 
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EDITORIAL 


Disarm... 


THE WAR SYSTEM has fallen on barren times if 
the response of students to the forthcoming Dis- 
armament Conference can be taken at its face 
value. Everywhere there is evident a new 
thoughtfulness and determination in student dis- 
cussion and action. The student poll shows one- 
third of those voting in favor of 100% reductions 
in armaments. The middle West — proverbial 
home of the Chicago Tribune and Mr. Babbitt— 
actually led New England in opposition to the 
present top-heavy armament situation in the 
world. The temper of the colleges is rising. 

In the following pages we print the prize win- 
ning editorials in the contest sponsored jointly by 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and the Intercollegiate Dis- 
armament Council. We regret that space limita- 
tion prohibits us from giving wider circulation 
to more of these pleas for world codperation as an 
antidote to senseless preparation for conflict. 


Mr. Emile Vandervelde wrote in October: “In 
the matter of peace and disarmament the most 
adroit tactics on the part of governments and par- 
liamentarians, the most eloquent speeches at the 
League or at next February’s Conference, the 
most ingenious formule eleborated by technical 
experts, will be of little value unless the masses, 
led by the younger generation, take action and 
bring the full weight of their influence to bear 
upon governments in order to compel them to 
make not only war illegal but also preparation for 
war, the expenditure of millions to prepare for 
organized massacre.” 


The Nominating Committee . . . 


ABOUT NOW, as the old almanacs used to say, make 
plans for the new crop of officers. The group that 
is made responsible for selecting next year’s lead- 
ers has to show discriminating judgment both of 
human capacity and of real tasks which must be 
undertaken. In a day when the most obvious 
social need is for superlative men the nominating 
committee should think twice before naming any 
candidate. It has been said that the world is full 
of first-class events and of second-class men; the 
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degree of truth in such a statement is the measure 
of the colleges’ opportunity. This year, of all 
years, every campus society ought, it would seem, 
to have leaders who are above the average in their 
ability, their effectiveness and their meticulous 
observance of personal responsibility for the work 
in hand. All this would be especially true within 
the Student Christian Associations, with their 
purposes to remake human life after the highest 
patterns and to transform both the face and the 
foundations of society. 


Available Resources... 


TO MAKE the campus Christian; this task is so 
great and demanding that any student may well 
shrink from the essay. But so would any profes- 
sor or alumnus. The task is too great, we would 
say, and we are not ourselves the kind of men to 
follow in the train of one who was said to be “full 
of grace and truth.” Quite true; but let us not 
forget that many resources and reinforcements 
are available for the man of faith, fortitude, and 
of clean motives. First, he can point men to 
truth and beauty which he may not himself yet 
incarnate. Second, he may utilize the dormant 
longing of his fellow students for full and rich 
living; third, he may be sure that God has many 
ways to fortify and empower those who walk in 
his pathway and work on his tasks. 


Saying God... 


IN THE latest book of Dean Sperry—carrying the 
intriguing title, “Yes—But . . .”—is a confident 
declaration that our greatest need today is to 
learn to say God. The instant this is pointed out 
to us we realize its truth; our generation has 
outgrown the custom of using the word. No 
doubt this has often been a reaction, mostly whole- 
some, from a too easy and glib use of religious 
phraseology. To refrain has often been an evi- 
dence of sincerity. But something of high value 
has gone, too. We have lost the consciousness of 
the essential unity of life which is God’s best gift 
to men. Our little social schemes await the redis- 
covery. Let us learn, in deep meaning, to say, 
God. 
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Questions... 


WE ARE NOT among those who in times of adver- 
sity attempt to escape the rigorous demands of 
the present by indulgence in religious pietism. 
We believe that such a course is ineffective, un- 
christian. At the same time we reaffirm our 
strong conviction that the men and women who 
“can keep their heads while all about them are 
losing theirs” and make a constructive contribu- 
tion to our present world chaos are those whose 
perspective has its base in a firmly grounded re- 
ligious view of life. It has been said that almost 
any philosophy is good enough for a period of 
prosperity; while the currents of life flow se- 
renely we can be tempted to believe that the forces 
of contemporary life are synonymous with the 
will of God. We have been moving through such 
a period; but it has come to an end. Every- 
where the guideposts of former years are being 
examined. Are they pointing in the right direc- 
tion, to the right values? Or has some malignant 
sprite turned them all in false directions? The 
suspicion that this is true grows upon us. 

It is not surprising that in the midst of such 
bewilderment students are pressing back to prior 
questions: What is the real meaning of life? Is 
the universe a chaos or a cosmos? Was Jesus 
right after all? How may one achieve his poise 
midst the welter of conflicting currents and triv- 
ialities in our modern life? Would we have his 
resources, if we should follow his example? 
Phrased in a variety of original and quite personal 
ways, these are the questions we are asking to- 
day. And it is certain that a satisfactory answer 
to the personal, industrial and world problems we 
confront must await their answer. 


Buffalo ... 


AT LEAST three things marked the convention 
uniquely: Delegates—that such a number (more 
than two thousand) should in a time like this con- 
sider the world mission of Christianity important 
enough to forego vacation and spend from fifty 
dollars to five times that sum for the trek to Buf- 
falo. Speakers—new voices like Walter Judd, 
bandit-conquering doctor from China; youthful 
Luther Tucker from Yale, and others carried their 
full share with oldtimers like Paul Harrison, 
Robert E. Speer, John R. Mott. Spirit—serious- 
ness, realism, determination in the face of the 
most direct challenge to personal consecration to 
the cause of Christ in the modern world. 

A small minority seemed unhappy at the link- 
ing of disarmament with foreign missions, but 
the majority appeared utterly convinced that the 
present “battle line” extends straight around the 
world. The economic problem in Pittsburgh, the 
R. O. T. C. at Illinois, race discrimination at Cali- 
fornia—all are on that crucial line as really as the 
necessity for sharing with Chinese, Indians or 
Latins the best insights and experience that have 
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come to us through Jesus Christ. The task of 
building a Christian world is one—and it calls for 
the utmost Christian grace and consecration 
whether Topeka or Tokio is to be our appointed 
place of service. 

The great value in this quadrennial comes, pos- 
sibly, in the reminder that there is something 
more than talk, or discussion, or resolutions to 
this business of making a better world. Crucial] 
jobs await doing in God’s growing Kingdom and 
woe is me if I fail to respond with everything | 
have. That is the way many of us felt as we left 
Buffalo. 


Mirror... 


WE ARE GLAD to welcome to the intercollegiate 
scene a notable first edition. The Student World 
Mirror, published by the National Student Fed- 
eration of America, sets a high standard in its 
first issue for handling vital student news in an 
effective, instantly interesting and editorially fin- 
ished manner. It remains to be seen whether the 
response of students themselves to a national stu- 
dent newspaper will be sufficient to make the suc- 
cess of this new venture permanent. We hope 
the answer may be affirmative and immediate. 


Clipped from the college press 
Peace and the University . . ! 


MIANCHURIA is a long way off, separated in 
almost every particular from the life of America, 
so that it may seem rather stupid of our govern- 
ment to concern itself with the affair. Yet the 
whole business is not so remote as at first it seems. 
Indeed, the mere fact that the United States is 
working so diligently to avert a war in the Far 
East is a clear indication of the interdependence 
of the whole system of nations. The man who 
declares that America has no interest in a squab- 
ble between China and Japan, forgets the results 
of the war that began in 1914 between Austria 
and Serbia. 


The world is just beginning to realize that no 
longer can isolated wars be waged, or disputes 
limited to two or three countries; that closely in- 
terwoven international interests actually consti- 
tute a threat to the peace of the world. That 
students now in the universities will be fodder 
for Mars in a war if declared today, lends especial 
interest to any move to prevent fights between 
nations. 


There is a growing recognition of the axiom 
that the world cannot afford to let a war start 
anywhere. The future history of the world will 
depend largely upon the speed and thoroughness 
with which that lesson is learned and applied. 

—From College Topic 


University of Virginia 
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| How Srupents Can HELP 
mn 
“| ACHIEVE DISARMAMENT 
)S- 
ng 
" Announcing the Winners in a 
nd Nafional Editorial Contest 
a 
ft 
Croesus in explaining to Cyrus the reason for 
his going to war said that he was obliged to do so by the oracle, and added that no man in his 
ite reason would willingly go to war, for while in peace sons bury their fathers, in war fathers bury 
‘ld their sons. And in progressive life it is to be expected that sons will bury their fathers by 
d- outliving them not only in years but in deeds. Intellectually as well as biologically sons 
its should bury their fathers; else the processes of nature and of reason, both of which ever 
a desire perfection, would be reversed. 
” Tere are straws to show that modern youth--- 
ms, in the colleges at least---are “burying” their fathers’ provincialism and moving on to leadership 
pe in the New Day. Much of the current expression of student opinion in the college press is 
intellectually critical and, more than ever before, it is international in scope. That is good. 
Indisputably the student opinion of today is the national opinion of tomorrow. 
Tue editorials submitted in this contest---there 
were fifty-three, coming from every section of the country---may be counted as a sign of 
health ; they seem to indicate that students are thinking straight and not narrowly. The college 
1. of the moving picture screen seems to be disappearing---if indeed, it ever existed. 
ca, JOHN H. FINLEY. 
rn- 
he First Prize, $40 another war will be too horrible and destructive 
"ts Won by to picture. The experts of the Red Cross are 
ha EMILY GOODLING certain that protection of neutrals will be im- 
? possible because air warfare and poison gases 
re: Heed College (Maryland) will wipe out whole cities. To arm for defense, 
“i THE conference on Disarmament to be held in when another war would mean certain destruc- 
; : Geneva in February is of the greatest importance tion of a large portion of the population, is 
Its to world peace. When Germany was largely dis- paradoxical. Destruction of trade must also be 
se: armed after the World War, the Treaty of Ver- considered for we are now economically inter- 
sailles stated that this was done “in order to ren- dependent and not only war but even the threat 
no der possible the initiation of a general limitation of war means economic instability, depression and 
tes of the armaments of all nations.” Since then, poverty. The United States, without whose codp- 
in- however, the four leading allies have increased eration disarmament is impossible since we are 
sti- armaments 27 per cent, and Germany is dissatis- feared by other nations due to our armaments and 
nat fied. So it is urgent that some nation now take wealth, is a logical nation to lead in disarmament. 
ler the lead in world disarmament. For, we are comparatively se- 
ial For, first of all, nations ant T_T Cure in that we are more isolated 
en stand the burden of taxation than other great powers, and we 
which armaments impose. Dur- THE JUDGES have rae so ~~ debtor 
om ing this last year of depression, nations. the United States is 
art 842 million dollars were spent in Edit oy ph Trang a0 Times to lead at the conference, we 
vill the United States for prepared- —s American students have a duty 
ess ness. That money is desperately HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK to perform. 
needed for social and economic Nationally known writer, speaker, pastor What can we students do to- 
development in this critical pe- FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL ward disarmament? Ambassa- 
a riod of depression. Secondly, Author of The Turn Toward Peace dor Gibson says that the Disarm- 
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GEORGE W. SCHWENCK 
Brown 


ament Conference can succeed only if the people 
of various countries understand its purposes and 
its importance. The students have the best op- 
portunity to get material on the subject. And then 
we can inform and influence others. Those who 
can speak well should talk to any organization 
they can—the Sunday-school class, missionary 
society, rural parent-teacher associations, nature 
clubs, improvement societies. In a more informal 
way inform people over the bridge table or a tea 
cup. Follow your talk with an attempt to organ- 
ize campaigns. Materials can be obtained from 
national peace organizations. Free leaflets should 
be distributed to friends, churches, bazaars, and 
fairs, and posters should be placed in conspicuous 
places. Have your friends and their friends sign 
petitions for disarmament. Perhaps you can in- 
fluence your local press to run informing articles 
and editorials. At school you can use your own 
paper and magazine to bring the problem before 
the students. Some of our student groups should 
send delegates to conventions to express our feel- 
ings on the subject. The last convention on the 
Cause and Cure of War had scarcely any expres- 
sion from the youth. An appeal of the student 
body or organizations within it, to various sena- 
tors or representatives will show them that most 
of the new voters in colleges and universities are 
back of our demands. England’s youth are ahead 
of us; they have League of Nations Clubs in their 
high schools and colleges; their activities toward 
disarmament are broadcasted. Here is a chance 
for us students to educate “the people” and in dis- 
armament also make “America first!” 


Second Prize, $Z5 


Won by 
GEORGE W. SCHWENCK 
Brown Uiversity (Rhode Island) 
ARTHUR HENDERSON’S conclusion that stu- 


dent opinion on the question of disarmament “will 
be thrown into the scales either for progression 
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EMILY GOODLING 


Hood 






VERNON VAN DYKE 


Manchester 


or for retrogression” and that the responsibility of 
the whole issue “lies in the universities, colleges 
and schools of the different nations,” may at first 
seem to be rather a broad assertion, but when it 
is considered that the disarmament question will 
not be completely settled this year or next year 
or in five years or in twenty-five years, it seems to 
be the most logical method of approaching the 
subject. 


The time has come when undergraduates the 
world over must organize as a unit and face this 
vital issue in an unbiased attitude. The ques- 
tion is asked, “What can students do?” They can 
do a great deal. In the first place-it is necessary 
to get together as a group and learn as much as 
possible about disarmament. There are a number 
of persons in every college or university who are 
not only keenly interested in the subject but who 
are also well informed. Besides, there are avail- 
able a number of books, pamphlets, and periodi- 
cals on disarmament. It is the duty of every 
serious thinking student first of all to orient him- 
self with the issues facing the world. Know the 
causes of war and the part which armaments play 
in them. Know the expenditures of each nation 
for different types of armaments. Know the na- 
tional psychology of the various nations and the 
attitude they are likely to take at the Disarma- 
ment Conference. - 


Next it is important for the student to make up 
his mind. He must decide upon the attitude that 
he is going to take toward the problem. Is war 
right? If it isn’t, he must be willing to insist 
upon the rightness of his opinion, being at the 
same time open-minded and fair to those who dis- 
agree with him. 


After a suitable amount of knowledge is ob- 
tained the interested group can formulate its 
method of approach. Forums, debates, discussion 
groups, and conferences are all effective. It has 
also been found that when professors of the va- 
rious history, economic, and political science 
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classes bring up the subject, it is instrumental in 
arousing enthusiasm and discussions. 
Finally, the student must not be afraid to ex- 


press himself on the question. He must let his 
attitude be known to his friends and to his gov- 
ernment. In the end the attitude of the govern- 
ment will be determined largely by pressure of 
personal and group opinion. 


Third Prize, $10 


Won by 
VERNON VAN DYKE 


Manchester College (Indiana) 


IN SPITE of the fact that students do not carry 
guns, the disarmament problem is of direct inter- 
est to them. Armaments contributed in causing 
the war which caused the depression that is keep- 
ing some students out of school and making it 
unnecessary for the others to have pocketbooks, 
and if nations continue to follow the pre-war 
armaments policy, other wars will result and the 
same students and their successors will be de- 
pressed again. 

The World Disarmament Conference has been 
called to change this policy, and the support of 
students is one of the essentials of its success. 
The case for disarmament is simple. The eco- 
nomic structure of the world today is interna- 
tional. No war can be fought without affecting 
the economic position of every nation, whether 
belligerent or neutral. - Nations can no longer live 
or even die unto themselves, for their prosperity 
and poverty are shared. Highest national inter- 
ests can be served best today by devotion to world 
interests, a devotion with which the possession of 
armaments is incompatible. Armaments too are 
designed for a world without effective methods 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, but the 


League of Nations and World Court provide 
those methods. Armaments cannot preserve 
peace, and their very existence retards placing 
full trust in organizations that can. First-rate 
diplomats of the world know that disarmament is 
necessary if peace is to be secured, that it must 
and can safely accompany growing international 
solidarity. If they alone were to make the de- 
cision, armaments would gradually disappear. 

The uncertain factor in the success of the dis- 
armament conference is public opinion; it lags 
far behind in the developments that have taken 
place. It fails to grasp the meaning of the change 
in the economic structure. It is ignorant of the 
amazing post-war advances in procedure for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. It 
hinders the work of the diplomats by its national- 
ism. People the world over are peace-loving, but 
they frequently adhere to the attitudes that make 
war. Notions of need of armaments cling like 
the old man of the sea. 

Today’s students can change this by developing 
their own attitudes along rational post-war lines 
and by convincing others of the justice of their 
views. Acknowledgment of the interdependence 
of nations, the futility of attempting isolation, 
and the common sense of codperation can be ex- 
pected of every one, once the facts are known. 
A proper understanding of the League of Nations, 
World Court, and the Kellogg Pact guarantee an 
attitude favorable to disarmament. Existing 
conditions make the impossibility of preserving 
peace by preparing for war almost axiomatic. 
The success of the conference is necessary to every 
nation, and students may well be the deciding 
factor. 


Note: Study material on Disarmament may be secured 
by addressing The Editor: Students and Disarmament 
(suggestions for local campaign) 10 cents; Study Syjlla- 
bus (for discussion groups) 20 cents each; $2.00 for 12. 


“We Would Dare Bravely” 


Eternal God, Father of All Souls: Grant unto us such clear vision of the sin of war that 
we may earnestly seek that cooperation between nations which alone can make war impossible. 
As man, by his inventions, has made the whole world into one neighborhood, grant that he 
may, by his cooperation, make the whole world into one brotherhood. Help us to break down 
all race prejudice ; stay the greed of those who profit by war and the ambitions of those who 
seek an imperialistic conquest, drenched in blood. Guide all statesmen to seek a just basis for 


international action in the interests of peace. 


Arouse in the whole body of the people an ad- 


venturous willingness ; as they sacrificed greatly for war, so also may they sacrifice for interna- 


tional good will. 
phantly. Amen. 
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We would dare bravely, think wisely, decide resolutely, achieve trium- 


—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK. 
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A Worup Pouicy 
FOR 


What does it mean to be a Christian in the modem 
world? How may a Christian Association Cabinet 
achieve a real world policy? These questions elic. 
ited the following articles, written in the heat of 
the Buffalo convention itself, with an eye to its 
significance for your Association 


A Strupent Movement : 


Men to Match Our Times 


MIEN to match these times must be God- 
conscious and world-minded. They will not be 
starving on their own resources, nor will they 
have a fragmentary interest. Disarmament or 
personal religion, economic reform or evangeliza- 
tion may engage one’s immediate attention and 
resources, but the background interest will be 
comprehensive. Each will recognize that there is 
a Power in the world with which he must codp- 
erate if he is to find what it means to live. With 
thorough mutual respect for personality, with 
readiness to appreciate values in each other’s cul- 
ture, with an ever growing grasp of God’s regular 
ways of working as formulated in the sciences, 
men will unceasingly learn to work together—and 
with God. In such a threefold fellowship there 
will be culpable lack of faith if mountains do not 
begin to move. 

With the widening of human horizons we have 
come to a new understanding of the inescapable 
interdependence of nations and peoples. The 
Singapore base of the League of Nations broad- 
casts to the whole Eastern hemisphere items of 
health news so that ships and ports may anticipate 
trouble and whole peoples may be guarded. The 
financeers of the other hemisphere rally to keep 
one link in the economic chain from breaking. 
We now know that we are members one of the 
other. 

An adequate world program will take into con- 
sideration the whole of human need. More than 
once at the Quadrennial Convention it was stated 
that our concern should be for the whole man. 

For the realization of such a comprehensive aim 
teamwork is needed—teamwork on the part of 
individuals, organizations, and peoples. Nor will 
a vague, indefinite program suffice. Immediate 
comparison of any proposal will be made with 
Communism’s plans—five-year and _ ten-year. 
Nationalistic pressure is being brought to bear 
upon Christian minorities abroad to show what 
plan they have and these younger churches are 
sometimes embarrassed by the uncertainty of 
their answer. From Japan Danjo Ebina cries 
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out: “Have we Christians a social program which 
both government and the new movement alike 
will follow? If so let us present it to the people 
and do all we can to put it into effect. If the 
Christians of England and America have a pro- 
gram of the social gospel, it is high time for them 
to send their missionaries to Japan in order to 
present this gospel of life.”” The intelligentsia of 
each country sense the need of rebuilding the 
fabric of society and hence each must feel the 
summons to help formulate the largest, most com- 
prehensive, and yet specific world task that mind 
and spirit can fashion. 


Just as we do not hesitate to evaluate marked 
differences in the cultures of ‘the different peoples 
—in language, in educational or medical systems, 
in modes of lighting or conveyance, etc.—so reli- 
gions differ and are evaluated as to their scope or 
adequacy. Which of these world views is truest 
can not be argued here; but we do wish to im- 
press the fact that they are different, and that 
these differences in ethics or life philosophies do 
have profoundly different effects in the long run. 
What a whole people conceive the nature of things 
to be makes a difference in the task of reshaping 
a world. 


When one is eager to bring about social justice, 
international peace, and racial goodwill it makes 
an immense difference whether we look upon 
these conceptions as expressions merely of our 
own aspirations and desires, or whether we be- 
lieve that there is something in the universe 
which corresponds with them and lends them 
support. Is the Power which rules our lives best 
presented as a Person or as a blind, inexorable 
force? Is the ultimate goal of human life extinc- 
tion and release from suffering, is it absorption 
into the Source of being, or is it continued or re- 
newed existence of a positive and joyous kind and 
in a better world than this? Is the true ideal of 
life one of negation and withdrawal from the 
contacts and pursuits of human society, or is it 
one of active participation, of enjoyment and of 
effort for the improvement of the world? Is real- 
ity to be found in the normal conscious experi- 
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ences Which we share with one another, or in 
closing the gates of sense, detaching ourselves 
from ordinary consciousness and entering into a 
different, extraordinary kind of experience? 

Contrast with the Hindu answer the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition that God is no passive object 
of our quest but has entered into history and is 
even now making history. He is One who pur- 
poses and plans and brings to pass. We do not 
work alone; we are coworkers with God. Jesus 
leads us to dedicate our service to a God who is 
overflowingly alive and who has a moral purpose 
for the world, and‘with him we are privileged to 
codperate. The Christian atmosphere is one 
created by belief in man’s sonship to God, the su- 
premacy of love, the power of faith, the intrinsic 
worth of the human soul, and the conquest of evil 
through self-giving, self-sacrificing love. It is be- 
cause such conceptions seem to us to be closest to 
reality, and hence best to undergird efforts for a 
better world, that we organize to share these in- 
sights and attempt to demonstrate their truth by 
transforming life in its individual and corporate, 
its local and international aspects. 

D. J. FLEMING. 
Union. 
a 


A Great Day in which to Live—and Work 


IT SEEMS strange that we in the student Chris- 
tian Associations have not adequately perceived 
the inseparable bond between our local Associa- 
tions and the mission movement. Is it reasonable 
that we should fail to understand that our task is 
identical—our goal the same? Our local Associa- 
tions differ only in the field of their work, and not 
in any element of purpose or message. 

The Student Movement at home draws its 
greatest significance from its world-wide mission- 
ary aspect. But the success of all our efforts de- 
pends on the success of similar efforts that are 
being made all over the world. Our ideal of a 
world without war cannot be achieved except the 
spirit of Jesus direct the behavior of all men. 
Our hope for a world without poverty cannot be 
realized by the advance of Christ in our own 
nation alone. Nor can any of the forms of social, 
economic, or political disease be healed save by 
Christian leadership among all peoples. Without 
the missionary enterprise our Christian Move- 
ment in America is a cripple assuming the task of 
a giant; our hopes are mythical. 

Is it unfair to say that our vague, scattered con- 
sciousness of the relation between our campus 
groups and missions has been inadequate? Oh, 
yes; we have Christian World Education proj- 
ects; we study Christianity and the economic 
order; we are working intensively on problems 
of world peace and disarmament; we sponsor in- 
ternational friendship programs and cast our lot 
against racial injustice. All these we do, and 
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much more. But, strangely, we do not tie them 
up with the same efforts which are being made 
abroad. We are ignorant, generally, of the en- 
thusiastic leadership and programs of the stu- 
dents of other nations. More particularly, we do 
not concern ourselves with the needs of other 
peoples; how can we sympathize? 

These accusations against the American Stu- 
dent Movement are not an expression of pessi- 
mism ; they are intended to point the way to a more 
effective program, based on the conviction that a 
strong, world-wide consciousness in our Move- 
ment will make accessible to us the inspirations 
and useful experience of our brothers in other 
lands. 

How remedy our inadequacy? The answer lies 
in adjusting certain features of our program, and 
adding certain others. In our study of disarma- 
ment, let us go a step farther and familiarize 
ourselves with the strength and progress of the 
disarmament cause in other nations. Let us be 
aware of their tasks and agencies, concerning our- 
selves with their success or failure. In our con- 
sideration of economics and the religion of Jesus, 
suppose that we extend our thinking to world 
economics, and concern ourselves with the respon- 
sibility for aiding Christian leadership where it 
is most needed. And, through the study of all 
social problems, we can extend the range of our 
thought and knowledge to the point at which we 
sense the project as a whole. In the field of edu- 
cational processes we may add to our program 
very definite studies of the structure and opera- 
tion of the world-wide agencies of the religion of 
Jesus, using a variety of channels—study groups, 
talks, books, moving pictures, drama, interna- 
tional programs. 

There remains one element without which no 
Association conceivably can take an adequate 
share of its responsibility. The program of an 
Association is not complete unless the group 
undertakes to go beyond an understanding of 
need in the World Christian Movement, and actu- 
ally attempts to relieve some of those needs. 
Financial support of the missionary enterprise is 
one method of doing this; also, there is the op- 
portunity of preparing men and women to devote 
their own lives to helping other peoples build the 
principles of Jesus into world society. 

MEREDITH K. NELSON 
University of Nebraska, ’33 


Highroads 


THE strength and the creative value of the forces 
loosed at Buffalo are immeasurable. Perhaps the 
most which any amateur should dare would be to 
set up a few signposts along the road to mark the 
direction of possible lines of advance, to distin- 
guish a little between the main highways and the 
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smaller by-ways. Only the traveler himself can 
make the final choice. 

There is one road, however, which none who 
lived through the sessions of the convention will 
fail to travel—the road which leads toward a 
deeper and richer life of the spirit. The unmis- 
takable note of earnestness in the search for a 
clearer insight into reality, for a closer walk with 
God, cannot fail to give great impetus to what 
some perceive as a spiritual awakening among 
students of this country. No soul could listen to 
the tremendous words of Walter Judd, “The way 
of love works,” without a thrill of belief and con- 
fidence, and none could hear his terrible yet glo- 
rious words, “the way of love cannot stop short of 
the cross” without the deepest searching of heart 
and the complete rededication of self in the face 
of that supreme fact. Buffalo revealed the height 
and the depth of life’s meaning, and the next four 
years should witness a qualitatively greater stu- 
dent Christian Movement, one which will find its 
strength in the increasing inner resources of in- 
dividuals and in a more uncompromising stand on 
the issues of present-day society. 

Another main line of advance will be in the 
direction of a clearer understanding of the 
breadth and significance of the missionary enter- 
prise. Missions today involve not merely the 
spread of acreed. They involve a way of life, the 


way of all of life. In a real sense, the missionary 
enterprise is Christianity in its world aspect and 
the problems of our contemporary world are as 
vital in its existence as are such specifically mis. 
sionary problems as the relation of Christianity 
to other faiths. 

No picture of the world with which a Christian 
student and a Christian missionary must deal can 
omit economic, political and ‘social forces mould- 
ing our civilization. The disarmament session 
with all its implications was as vital a part of the 
convention as any other; the Manchurian situa- 
tion is just as obviously a missionary problem. 
The thinking on our campuses about missions and 
their function will have to be basically altered, 
and that task is not merely the task of a Student 
Volunteer group. The careless discrimination 
hitherto made between the function of a Christian 
Association and a Student Volunteer union can- 
not long remain as lines of separation. The fun- 
damental difference is merely that between an 
organization limited chiefly to undergraduate 
term of service and that which involves a pro- 
fessional commitment. The fields are the same, 
the concerns are the same, the ethic is the same. 
The next quadrennium should witness a growing 
union between the two, an increasingly unified 
and vital Student Christian Movement. 

Wellesley, ’31. CAROLINE ZIEGLER 





Ewing Galloway 


The college campus is the proving ground of any national student convention. 
Buffalo marked the beginning of a new era. Or was it just more talk ? 
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THe RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST 


4 


BY KIRTLEY F. MATHER 


THE four corners of the scientist’s platform are: 
the uniformity of nature; the dependence upon 
human intellect and human emotions; the aban- 
donment of the search for the absolute or the ulti- 
mate: the use of behavior as giving a sufficient 
and satisfactory clue to the real nature of cosmic 
forces. 

Starting from the foundation, thus established 
foursquare, I want to state something of my own 
personal views about religion, the religion of a 
scientist based upon these principles. 

For me, God is the administration of the uni- 
verse, the power which determines the logical 
sequence of cause and effect, the energy which 
fills and thrills the universe, motivating the trans- 
formations of matter and of energy. 


Crystals, Rocks, Cells 


We may discover the nature of cosmic energy 
only by observing what it has produced in the 
past and how it is operating at the present. This 
involves the description of facts, the observation 
of events and the interpretations of our own ex- 
periences. The geologist has a distinct advantage 
here over most other scientists because the geolo- 
gist has learned to think in terms of vast inter- 
vals of time; he has necessarily adopted a world 
view; he stands on the mountain top and looks 
far into the past; he surveys a universe, limitless 
both in time and in space. He recalls the time 
when upon the earth the sensible display of cosmic 
energy was limited to the mineral kingdom. The 
only objects, available at that time for study, 
were inanimate. These need to be analyzed. 
When we study crystals, rocks, minerals and 
stones we find that they are worthy of our great 
respect. One comes to a definite feeling of ad- 
miration for the power that could organize par- 
ticles of matter—molecules, if you please—in the 
marvelous architectural designs of crystals. But 
that is simply a tribute to the law—abiding, con- 
sistent operations of cosmic energy. 

The geologist would summon to his aid the 
physicist and ask him to carry the analysis down 
to the world within the atom. At first glance the 
atomic structure and molecular organization 
seem to be quite mechanical. For several decades 
the results of scientific investigation appeared to 
be leading directly toward a mechanistic explana- 
tion of the nature of cosmic energy. All that has 
changed in the last few years. We now know 
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that the latest results of the analysis of material 
objects, when we penetrate as far as we may into 
the secret of the nature of things, give us a wholly 
different impression from that which our fathers 
had a generation ago. 


With deeper understanding and truer knowl- 
edge, we find that the cosmic energy which oper- 
ates within the atom has the attributes and char- 
acteristics of mind rather than of mechanics, of 
pure mathematics rather than of applied mathe- 
matics. The announcements which have recently 
been made by Sir James Jeans are of great sig- 
nificance here. As he puts it, the world now ap- 
pears to be more like a great thought than like a 
great machine. The nearest approach we have 
made thus far to the ultimate in our analysis of 
matter and of energy, indicates that the universal 
reality is mind. The old dualism of mind and 
matter disappear; matter becomes simply an ex- 
pression of mind. In the study of the world 
within the atom, just as in the study of the stellar 
reaches beyond the earth, there appears only 
cold, calculating mind, nothing of sentiment, no 
suggestion of kindliness; just the cold calculations 
of a mathematical genius, if you please to put it 
in that way. 


The geologist, however, recalls that from this 
world of inanimate matter there emerged at one 
stage in the history of the earth, the first animals 
and plants. We do not understand the process 
by which the first living cell came into existence, 
but we accept the facts, as indeed we must. Life 
appeared upon the earth. 

Living creatures are characterized by certain 
qualities or attributes which distinguish them un- 
mistakably from all preceding expressions of 
cosmic energy. There are differences between 
cells and crystals; animals and plants differ from 
minerals and stones. Probably the most significant 
difference is indicated by what we call conscious- 
ness. The behavior of animals and plants is dif- 
ferent from the behavior of minerals and stones. 
If you prod an ameba with a needle, it indicates 
by its behavior that it is aware of this untoward 
circumstance in the physical environment. If you’ 
drop acid upon the tail or head of an angleworm, 
its behavior indicates that it is aware of this 
physical stimulus. You may prod a crystal of 
quartz from now till doomsday or drop acid upon 
a stone, but the behavior of these objects indicates 
absolutely no awareness of the external stimulus. 
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Just Yesterday 


The geologist recalls that just yesterday in the 
development of life upon the earth there emerged, 
from the host of animals, one species character- 
ized by qualities and attributes which it does not 
share, at least in degree, with other animals. 
Man is self-conscious; man is aware of nonphysi- 
cal stimuli. He responds occasionally to the 
beauty of the sunset and the glory of the dawn. 
He is moved by the call to duty. He is stirred by 
high ideals and noble aspirations. He has a keen 
desire to discover goodness, moral law, righteous- 
ness. These are some of the nonphysical stimuli 
to which he responds. 

The awareness of such stimuli makes a differ- 
ence in his life. Anything that makes a difference 
in the behavior of an organism must be real. 
The behavior of human beings indicates, there- 
fore, the reality of these expressions of cosmic 
energy. To sum up the whole story, the geologist 
simply reminds you that in the transformation of 
matter and of energy upon the surface of the 
earth, in obedience to law, in response to the con- 
ditions of time and place, there has emerged that 
which we do well to call personality. 

There must, therefore, be personality-producing 
forces in the universe. It is to these particular 
portions of cosmic energy that I would apply the 
term God. For me, God is everything in the uni- 
verse which tends to produce a fine personality in 
a human being. Does God, as thus defined, de- 
serve to be called kind or good? It all depends 
upon whether the personalities which are pro- 
duced are kindly and good. If you believe that 
there are kindly personalities and good human be- 
ings, then you must attribute to cosmic energy the 
necessary power to produce those results. 

The forces which have produced righteous, 
kindly personalities must be at least as valuable 
and significant as their product. Cosmic energy 
displays, therefore, in one particular space or part 
of space and during one stage of time—the earth 
in glacial and postglacial geologic time—the char- 
acteristics of a kindly thought. 


Manufacture or Evolution 


My belief about God leads naturally to a state- 
ment of my beliefs about man. Personality is 
creative. Man is a creative power, a creative 
being, having certain prerogatives and rights in 
the midst of time and space. There are only two 
alternatives, one of which must be accepted when 
we try to explain man. Either man was produced 
by a manufacturing process, wholly without voli- 
tion on the part of himself or his predecessors all 
the way back through the entire animal kingdom 
to the one-celled plant-animal from which all life 
evolved, or else we must attribute to the develop- 
ing organism a certain element of volition. 

Accept the first alternative and we have the old 
orthodox view of God, the Jehovah who manu- 
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factured the world and molded man out of the 
dust of the ground. Evolutionary processes may 
have been used in producing the results, but un- 
less organisms have somehow had a certain free. 
dom for self-expression, the result must be at. 
tributed to an external manufacturing agent. 

Personally, it seems to me much more logical 
to believe that human beings were developed by 
the reaction of vital energy to its surroundings, 
that life itself is creative, and that volition enters 
into the process all along the way. There is noth- 
ing inherent in the evolutionary process which 
makes it necessarily progressive; but we cannot 
deny that it has been progressive. The earth is 
better now than it was two billion years ago when 
no living creature was upon its surface. There 
are more expressions of the nature of cosmic 
energy today than there were then. Finer quali- 
ties of the motive power of the universe are mani- 
fest in the world of sense perception now than 
there were then, if we have any basis whatever 
for passing judgment upon such things. 


Transcendence 


An element in any man’s religion is his belief 
about the future. There is first the collective 
future of mankind. Man has the opportunity of 
displaying cosmic energy in ways that have never 
yet been manifest. He has an opportunity to 
attempt the experiment of building a social order 
based upon the preservation of individual initia- 
tive and personality. Other experiments in de- 
veloping societies have been tried by the motive 
power of the universe, but the social order of the 
insect is not the ideal for man. In insect societies, 
individual initiative and personality are sub- 
merged. Man apparently is trying the more dif- 
ficult experiment of building a satisfactory social 
order in which there shall be preserved the initia- 
tive of the individuals and the personalities of the 
members. The collective future of mankind is 
apparently to be determined largely by human 
success in this particular experiment. 


There is also the personal future of the human 
individual. This of course involves what the man 
of religion calls immortality. Here the scientist 
finds himself hampered by very few facts and, 
therefore, free to speculate almost as he pleases. 
Science has little to say concerning the possibili- 
ties of the continuation of an individual’s per- 
sonality after the individual’s body has decayed. 
We do not know enough about personality to give 
us much of a basis of fact from which to draw 
any very definite conclusions. 

I shall therefore present my own temporary 
and personal view concerning the future of the 
individual. There is only one expression of na- 
ture which can be immortal. Matter is not im- 
mortal; not even germ plasm can persist forever. 
The earth is a temporary and local thing. The 
day must come, far in the distant future but nev- 
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ertheless at some time, when the earth will no 
longer be a suitable abode for the material bodies 
of animals or plants. Immortality, in the real 
sense of the term, must therefore depend upon 
something which is not limited by time or space. 
That “something” we call the spiritual. 

Immortality is an achievement that is well 
within the bounds of possibility. I do not know 
how probable it is. The fact that sometimes it 
seems difficult or improbable should not discour- 
age us. It is perfectly rational for man to strive 
to accomplish that which has never before been 
accomplished. There is at least the possibility 
that man may build into his life enough eternal 
values to make himself, even his spiritual per- 
sonality, so valuable that it becomes indestructi- 
ble, that it will be truly eternal. That, I should 
say, is the hope in my religion. 

But my religion involves more than hope. Al- 
though I am uncertain concerning many things 
about which one might wish to have certitude, 
nevertheless it is true that in the midst of un- 
certainty I have a very real sense of security. As 
I have studied the results of the operation of 
cosmic energy I have come to the belief that the 
administration of the universe is extremely wise 
and notably kind, that it will do the best it can 
for me. 


Discovery 


If this philosophy of life which I have been 
formulating is to serve adequately as the basis 
for my personal behavior, I must advance one 
step more. How shall I discover, in the many ex- 
pressions of cosmic energy, those which are sig- 
nificant of the highest purposes, the finest quali- 
ties, in the universal administration? That there 
is purpose in the administrative processes, can 
not be denied. Ever since animals began to dis- 
play the will to live, ever since squirrels began to 
store up food for the coming winter, ever since 
human beings gathered themselves together to 
face codperatively the problems of unemployment 
or of depression in the stock market, purposes 
have been manifest in this particular corner of 


the universe. The purposes may be temporary 
but they are none the less real. How shall I dis- 
cover amongst them those which are the highest, 
the most valuable, in order that I may accord my 
life in harmony with them, in the hope that I can 
build into my personality sufficient values, as thus 
estimated, to make my life of eternal rather than 
simply of local and temporary significance? 

Obviously, I need a standard scale of values by 
means of which I can judge or appraise the events 
which I observe. For me the standard of judg- 
ment is found in my belief about Jesus of Naz- 
areth. I have assumed that the teachings and the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, as I believe them to 
have been, represent truly the finest qualities in 
the universe. Here is the standard by which I 
evaluate the results of the experimental process, 
by which I decide what events are most significant 
of the highest good. I merely ask the question, 
“Does this event, when correctly described, care- 
fully studied, and rightly understood, promote or 
create in men the type of life which Jesus of 
Nazareth would have men live?” If so, I believe 
it represents the finest qualities of administrative 
energy. 

I have assumed, in other words, that Jesus 
actually opened unto us the very heart of God, that 
he has displayed the finest qualities of universal 
energy that are available for my study. That as- 
sumption I can never prove by any process of 
logic, any more than I can prove by logic that any 
of the many assumptions of science are true. But 
just as I can justify and validate the assumptions 
of science by trying them out to see how they 
work, so I can justify or validate this religious 
assumption by trying it out to see how it works. 

We are all in the midst of that experimental 
operation. If the attempt to put Christlike mo- 
tives and ideals into practical operation among 
human beings succeeds in making life better, then 
we are justified in the assumption that we have 
made. Is the truly Christian way of life, the 
finest and the best? There is only one method of 
answering the question, the scientific method. 
Try it and see. 


“It is not enough that you should understand about applied science in order that your work may 
increase man's blessings. Concern for man himself and his fate must always form the chief interest of 
all technical endeavors ; concern for the great unsolved problems of the organization of labor and the 
distribution of goods, in order that the creations of our mind shall be a blessing and not a curse to 
mankind. Never forget this in the midst of your diagrams and equations."—ALBERT EINSTEIN 
(in an address to students at California Institute of Technology). 
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A BOOK REVIEW 


BY ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN 


« 


EARL RUSSELL’S latest book* must be read not as 
science nor as philosophy, but as journalism. On that 
basis one may enjoy its often urbane and sometimes 
witty conversation without being too much annoyed 
by its disregard for caution, accuracy, and coherence 
of statement. The author himself has ceased to bother 
about these matters and professes to believe that the 
world itself, if there be a world, is such as to make 
serious concern about them pointless. “In meta- 
physics,” he writes (p. 98), “my creed is short and 
simple. I think that the external world may be an 
illusion, but if it exists, it consists of events, short, 
small, and haphazard. Order, unity, and continuity 
are human inventions” practically useful but ulti- 
mately ungrounded. 


This Puckish creed plainly leaves the confessor free 
to say pretty much what he likes at a given moment, 
without bothering his head over what he has said 
elsewhere or what ordinary prejudices about facts 
and logic would require. He can be dogmatist or skeptic 
at will and by turns. He can exploit a new enthusiasm 
and forget or disparage an old one. “The scientific 
outlook” just now, thinks the author, is such as to 
justify precisely such philosophic impressionism. To 
be sure it may change again at any moment, and 
plump for law and order once more. Who knows? 


The present book is a moderately amusing fantasia, 
performed with much less than usual of the author’s 
well-known virtuosity. The theme is Science, pre- 
sented in Part One as quest for knowledge, in Part 
Two as technique for controlling nature, and in Part 
Three as label for an imaginary social order, run by 
technicians and all but wholly dehumanized. Part 
One contains most of what the author does best: a 
lucid account of scientific method and its limitations, 
with satirical comments on the contemporary flood of 
“scientific” metaphysics and theology. The learned 
earl has excellent and legitimate fun with Sir Arthur 
Eddington and Sir James Jeans as apologists for re- 
ligion (letting Whitehead, one may add, conspicuously 
alone), and says a number of good things about the 
dangers of confusing science and theology; though he 
rather spoils the fun by making the ugly charge that 
concern for endowments has motived, as “knighthoods 
and fortunes” have rewarded, the convictions of the 
“nious professors” (pp. 96, 99). 
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The rest of the book is a melange of fact and fancy 
purporting to forecast the future organization and con- 
trol of society by scientific techniques; much the sort 
of thing that J. B. S. Haldane has done in Possible 
Worlds, with far more brilliance and detailed knowl 
edge and less pretentiousness. This book, thanks to 
Ear! Russell’s deserved reputation as a popular writer, 
is likely to be more widely read than Haldane’s; and 
those who are not yet familiar with this newer sort 
of crystal-gazing may find it entertaining. 


If any one were tempted to take it seriously he 
would, I trust, be warned by the reckless assertions 
and contradictions that come too thick and fast for 
summary here. The book as a whole, indeed, is pro- 
fessedly a skeptical argument built around a dogmatic 
enthusiasm. The enthusiasm apparently is a new 
one to Russell, though stale enough to American read- 
ers of John B. Watson: the conviction that Pavlov’s 
work on conditioned canine reflexes has opened the 
way to understanding and control of substantially all 
human behavior. In the first chapter, under the head- 
ing “Examples of Scientific Method,” Pavlov gets 
eleven pages, along with five to Darwin, six to New- 
ton, and eight each to Galileo and the Inquisition. The 
middle chapters, with their skeptical onslaught on the 
trustworthiness of physicists and philosophy, recur 
again and again to Pavlov’s findings expanded in 
Watsonian fashion, as a credo in which even a skeptic 
may believe. The chapters on “the scientific society” 
of the future, controlled by eviscerated, cerebral 
rulers, assume its correctness: else the dreary night- 
mare they depict would not have even a specious claim 
to be read seriously: Pavlov’s excellent work deserves 
better treatment than the reckless inflation to which 
Watson and now Russell have subjected it; and Rus- 
sell’s excellent mind would once have scorned the sort 
of pseudo-scientific hack-writing to which now it is 
harnessed. 


The final chapter contains some wholesome plati- 
tudes. “To climb from Hell to Heaven is good, though 
it be a slow and laborious process; to fall from Heaven 
to Hell is bad, even though it be done with the speed 
of Milton’s Satan.” “Not all wisdom is new, nor is all 
folly out of date.” 


* The Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand Russell. Norton $3 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF RELIGION. Allyn K. Foster. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


Notwithstanding his dislike of theology, Mr. Foster 
has written a book of theology in the modern manner. 
The vocabulary, the atmosphere, the concepts are those 
of the scientific laboratory. We are living in a world 
made over by the discoveries of science: religion must 
adapt itself to its new environment if it is to remain 
alive and helpful. Into this new setting Mr. Foster 
introduces the essential concepts of Christianity—a 
personal God; prayer; man’s moral sense; the person 
of Jesus—and shows how the new universe that science 
has revealed to us not only permits but necessitates 
the faith which finds its expression in these old be- 
liefs and experiences. It is therefore a book which, 
despite its considerable length and much repetition, 
should be helpful to those who find difficulty in fitting 
their science and their religion together. 

Perhaps a word is not out of place here on the 
general trend of which this book is a notable example. 
The constant danger is that man will tie his religion 
to the framework of his own age and his own science 
so securely that it cannot stand alone. I doubt that it 
makes Jesus any more real to most men to begin the 
discussion of him by going back to “pre-atomic radia- 
tions of energy.” He does not stand or fall even with 
the theory of evolution. Frequently Mr. Foster says 
that the religious approach must be through apprecia- 
tion, imagination, insight, but his book is an attempt 
to make that approach over a litter of test tubes and 
slide rules. Surely the way to approach religion is 
by way of religion, and it must stand on its own feet 
as a valid experience of man regardless of his intel- 
lectual setting. 

The chapter on “Conscience” is a helpful discussion 
for an age confused in its standards of conduct. 
“Granted that you are repressed by no existing code 
of conduct and that you may do anything which your 
instincts prompt, it is not within your power to pre- 
vent what your acts will do to you.” 

PHILLIPS ELLIOTT. 


NEW LIFE THROUGH Gop. By Toyohiko Kagawa. Re- 
vell. $1.50. 


As one reads this book he seems to be getting ac- 
quainted with a man, rather than with a man’s writ- 
ing. And quickly this new acquaintance is discov- 
ered to be unique. 

Kagawa is a rare combination of complete disillu- 
sionment and convincing optimism. His direct con- 
tact with the stark realities of life has only strength- 
ened his faith. Note these phrases: “Even though we 
should become lepers or consumptives, we may receive 
this call: ‘Long distance, God is broadcasting!’ ” 
“If you have enough energy to kill yourself, you can 
do anything.” “So long as there is suffering there is 
progress. We are not worms or lizards, so we are 
thankful that we can feel pain—can have that honor!” 

Distinctly a book of evangelism, this is a collection 
of platform addresses; yet it reveals an unexpected 
breadth of knowledge and a willingness to face facts 
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in any field. The author has achieved a philosophy 
which, not disregarding conditions as they exist in 
palace or slum, yet keeps life full of purpose and joy. 

In the chapter “God and the New Social Order” a 
brief review of the history of the Hebrew people in 
Old Testament and New, including the Advent of 
Jesus and the beginning of Christianity, is such as 
could be made only by one who sees from the vantage 
point of other religions. 

The reviewer must add that the illustrations from 
life in Europe and America leave an impression of 
Western civilization favorable beyond any claim which 
an Occidental would dare make. 


: F W. O. MENDENHALL. 
Friends University. 


go 
War. By Scott Nearing. Vanguard. $3.00. 


If Nearing is right I am ashamed to be called a 
civilized man. What he does with civilization is just 
too bad. In fact, War not only is a book about war, 
but it is truly Scott Nearing’s war on civilization. 
Pick up the book and say “Ah yes! Scott Nearing.” 
But read it and you will find the first eleven chapters 
the most readable you have ever examined. There is 
something almost stark and terrible in the simplicity 
of the sentences, the compilation of facts. 

The chapter, “The War Machine,” should be required 
reading in courses on political science; never have I 
seen a better explanation. The chapter, “War In- 
come,” could be taken as the flaming message and holy 
evangel of every big-navy man and rank militarist. 
It proves their point, that arms are necessary to pre- 
serve and increase the riches of modern organized 
nations. In Part Three, Nearing deals in historic 
parallels. It’s well done, this section. Presently he 
decides that the war system is one of the most evident 
if not quite the most evident characteristics of present- 
day business. Given business, you have to have war— 
this would seem his unavoidable conclusion. 

Even so, no casual person could write the last sec- 
tion, “A Warless World.” He is careful and definite; 
but his citations are from events so recent and de- 
batable that conclusions are not possible in the abso- 
lute. This is true when he ventures to say categori- 
cally that war cannot be abolished until mankind has 
changed its political pants. He may be right. When 
I am hungry, disappointed, or waiting for a late train 
I am inclined to agree. But such sureness is a bit 
too much. The last chapter makes good reading, but 
he does not say how the ruling group of the masses, 
when there is no longer a ruling class, will be pre- 
vented from organizing sectional or continental wars. 
He hints at it in his suggestion for smaller units of 


-mankind and for organization by types of work in- 


stead of by geographical location. But I want more. 
And frankly, I’d like to have more from Scott Nearing. 
I'd like to have that final chapter deal with ways and 
means. In fact, I could do without some of the exten- 
sive reference section and bibliography if in exchange 
I might have his own views. He is close to the truth 
in his entire book and I’d relish more of the same. 


PAUL HARRIS. 
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CONCENTRATION IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
W. Laidler. Crowell. $3.75. 


If the economic philosophy built up around the myth 
of “rugged individualism” ever needed refutation or 
deflation, it does not need it now. Surely none who 
take the time to read Dr. Laidler’s book can believe 
that the philosophy of rugged individualism can ever 
again bring a good life to the mass of the people of 
America. In chapter after chapter the author shows 
how giant corporations have grown up until they dom- 
inate, effectually, more or less, almost every field of 
our economic life: oil, iron and steel, coal, copper, 
timber, water power, telephone, telegraph and cable, 
radio, railroads, electric utilities, power, automobiles, 
tobacco, foods, wearing apparel, publishing, industrial 
equipment, home furnishings, chemicals, retail dis- 
tribution; and finally, banking. One lays the book 
down with a strong feeling that the real America is 
radically different today from that America which 
leading politicians and business men conjure up before 
us; he must indeed be an optimist who can escape a 
feeling of depression as he senses the immensity of 
the task of harnessing to the public good the mighty 
powers that dominate our lives. Dr. Laidler is no 
pessimist; he deals mainly in facts and not with 
theories of reform, but he also points out ways of 
going ahead to something better than we have now. 

One who is looking for sentimental radicalism will 
not find this book to his taste. It is a job of scholarly 
research, of judicious appraisal of sources—and Laid- 
ler is careful of sources. Altogether it seems to me 
that Concentration in American Industry is one of the 
important contributions on American economic life 
that has come out in some years, one that should be 
read by every man and woman who wishes to under- 
stand the economic and political problems that face us. 

JOHN ISE. 


By Harry 


University of Kansas. 
a 


TWENTY-ONE. By Erdman Harris. Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


The friends of Erdman Harris have long and eagerly 
awaited the appearance of his first book. Twenty-One 
is his literary bow, and it is made with all the ease 
and versatility of which Erd is master. Yet when one 
finishes the reading of it the feeling persists that the 
book is not as good as the man. This is not so much 
criticism of the book as commendation of its author. 
Erd in person is more winning than Erd in print. 
Indeed, it would be disappointing if this were not so; 
there is always a tragedy about a man who writes 
better than he lives. So, to say that Erd himself is 
more effective than his book is merely to point out 
that his distinctive message is one which he can write 
about acceptably but live admirably. 

The book is interesting throughout, full of sound 
advice and varied information. It is quite amazingly 


up-to-the-minute, and its description of a Christian. 


attitude toward money, sex, vocational adjustment and 
the problem of amusements cannot fail to be thought- 
provoking and helpful to many people, whether they 
are facing twenty-one or looking back upon it. At 
times the book gives the impression of having been 
hastily thrown together, yet this can be said only of 
its composition, for its preparation has been a matter 
of years and is the result of first-hand knowledge that 
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the author has accumulated through dealing construe. 
tively with thousands of the world’s youth. 

There are places where Erd over-simplifies problems 
and intrudes disconnected irrelevancies, and occasion- 
ally he verges on laboring the obvious with what ap- 
pear to be elementary afterthoughts. I suspect that 
Erd meant the book to serve as a point of departure 
for serious thinking on a wide variety of perplexing, 
sometimes baffling, always pressing, problems of youth 
and growth. Doubtless this wholesome and straight- 
forward book wiil have a wide appeal, and will prove 
instructive and stimulating to many members of this 
school and college generation. I have used it profit- 
ably as a background for class discussion, and I feel 
that in whatever groups it is seriously studied it will 
provoke difference of opinion, puzzle many conven- 
tional people, and lead some adventurous souls to 
wrestle anew with the persistent and really vital prob- 
lems of their lives. WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 

The Hill. 

a 


THE CLASH OF WORLD FORCES: NATIONALISM, BOL- 
SHEVISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Basil Mathews, 
Abingdon. $1.50. 


This little book contains, in brief compass, an amaz- 
ing amount of authentic information on post-war so- 
cial and political conditions. The author is an Eng- 
lish journalist whose range of interest is magnificent 
in its wide sweep and whose knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs is matched by the fervor of his Christian 
faith and aspiration. His style is quiet, self-effacing, 
breaking forth here and there in luminous passages 
that glow with pure fire as he portrays the patriotic 
idealism of a Masaryk. 

He writes with sympathy and insight of the political 
scene in post-war Europe. Vividly dramatic is the his- 
torical sketch of the rise of the Bolshevist Movement 
in Russia; the romantic career of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, 
founder of republicanism in China, is made the organ- 
izing center round which is woven the fascinating 
story of Young China; Mr. Gandhi is given full- 
length portraiture. 

In the concluding section the author paints vividly 
the approach of the hour of crisis when the forces of 
Mammon and the spiritual forces of the world shall 
stand arrayed for mortal combat. Mr. Mathews fear- 
lessly flings down the challenge before every nominal 
Christian; not the challenge of loyalty to any ghost- 
like, attenuated Christ, but to him as a living person 
whose spirit is an essential ingredient in the knowl- 
edge and power necessary to meet the unparalleled 
world crisis. JOHN S. CORNETT. 

Kansas Wesleyan. 


THE EXCITEMENT OF TEACHING. By William Lyon 
Phelps. Horace Liveright, Inc. $1.50. 


In this little volume, the third in Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series, one of America’s best known and well 
beloved teachers of literature sets forth his philosophy 
of education. Professor Phelps has found in litera- 
ture the best medium for growth and preparation for 
living life at its best; he has misgivings about many 
“practical” courses offered in the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. The lecture is packed full of common sense 
and good humor. RAYMOND B. CULVER. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


“New Life” 


To the many American students who follow atten- 
tively each new development in the cultural, political, 
religious life of China this analysis of recent trends 
and present needs will have a special appeal (it comes 
from the head of the Student Y. M. C. A. in China): 

“It may not be so easy for those who are not right 
in the midst of our Movement to appreciate fully what 
these men have meant to us at this time when we begin 
to recover from the set-back of the revolutionary pe- 
riod and are coming face to face with the vast oppor- 
tunities now opening before us. There is still a strong 
undercurrent of anti-religious feeling among students, 
particularly among those who are attracted by the 
Marxian philosophy; yet, taken as a whole, we never 
found students so open-minded and so eager to listen to 
some one who has a message to give, be it religious or 
otherwise. The revolt of youth and the consequent 
break-down of traditions and authority have put our 
young people at the cross-roads at which it is impos- 
sible for them to tarry long. 

“The Christian students have stimulated and chal- 
lenged us with a new spirit in which they have emerged 
from the past years of adverse circumstances. They 
are beginning to develop a strong sense of solidarity 
and are seeking to deepen their religious faith and to 
express themselves in practical service to the people. 
All over the country we find signs of new life among 
the Christian students. 

“At present our Chinese staff is small and inexpe- 
rienced. Of the twenty men we have in local associa- 
tions and‘ the national office, fifteen have been in the 
work for only a year or less. These men need the 
codperation of more mature and experienced colleagues 
which the North American Movement is able to supply. 
Even in places where able Chinese leadership is not 
lacking, experience has proved that a non-Chinese co- 
worker would be very helpful. We need the assistance 
of our fraternal colleagues particularly where organi- 
zational and administrative problems need special at- 
tention. 

“I wish to add that I cannot conceive of the time 
when fraternal secretaries will be no longer needed in 
student as well as in other lines of work in our Move- 
ment. They are one of the best ties which bind to- 
gether the peoples of two nations through a channel 
which is least subject to sentiment and controversy. 
The very ideas of exchange and sharing speak against 
any narrow nationalistic feelings which a person may 
have in such matters.” 


Flood Disaster 


“One-tenth of the world’s population awaiting re- 
lief” is the phrase which sums up the present situation 
following the flood disaster in China. The sheer mag- 
nitude of the calamity overwhelms imagination. Ac- 
cording to latest available information it appears that 
an area of about a hundred thousand square miles has 
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This month the Orient con- 
stitutes the focal point of 
world interest 


¥. TF. Wes 


successor to T. Z. Koo 
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Secretary of China 





been inundated. As this land is situated along the 
banks of the Yangtze Valley and round the lakes which 
represent the overflow of the river in years long gone 
by, it comprises some of the most productive agricul- 
tural land in China and correspondingly was densely 
populated. It is estimated that 50,000,000 people have 
been rendered homeless. Of these the overwhelming 
majority have lost everything—the harvest which 
should have supported them till next summer, cattle, 
farm implements, home and belongings. 

Little news has yet come through to tell how the 
disaster has affected students. It is known that at 
least some schools and colleges have suffered in build- 
ings and equipment and it is only too obvious that 
among the dispossessed there must be thousands of 
families of students. Undoubtedly there are many 
who now find it economically impossible to continue 
their studies. Medical colleges in the affected area, 
and in some other parts of China, have sent teachers 
and students alike to work in the refugee camps. Theo- 
logical colleges also have set their students to the 
organization of relief work. There is ample oppor- 
tunity for American students to codperate. Funds may 
be sent through the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


& 
Manchuria 


None of the international problems of these last 
eventful years can be compared, in the gravity of im- 
plication, with the present conflict between Japan and 
China; for the outcome of this crisis not only will 
determine the future relations between these two great 
nations in the Far East; it will also set an important 
precedent for the international handling of a conflict 
between two great powers. The Federation cannot 
remain indifferent to this situation. It was in the 
Far East, in Peking, that the General Committee de- 
clared: “We consider it our absolute duty to do all in 
our power to fight the causes leading to war, and war 
itself as a means of settling international dispute.” 
It is not our duty to take sides on a political question, 
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but it is our duty to stand for great moral principles. 
The news that has come through indicates how the 
situation is affecting student opinion. It cannot but 
lead to a militarization of minds, particularly among 
the younger generation. In this connection, however, 
it is good to read of the attitude of Student Movement 
members. An American secretary in China writes: 
“We had a student conference a fortnight ago near 
Peking. The students asked that they might discuss 
two questions: the first, ‘How may we know God?’ the 
second, ‘What should our attitude be toward the Man- 
churian question?’ The Chinese speakers, without 
exception, urged non-violence when discussing the 
second question. Sherwood Eddy has just been here, 
speaking about four times a day, also urging non- 
violence, and it is surprising how well he has been 
received. What effect a stand like this in the present 
emergency will have upon the Student Movement it is 
too early now to predict. Certainly the communist 
groups are increasing their invectiveness and coming 
a little bit more into the open in their criticism of 
Christians and pacifists, as well as the ordinary an- 
athemas.” 
‘| 


Geneva Correspondence 
TO AMERICAN STUDENTS: 

Geneva has few treasures of art and although a very 
beautiful city it has no unique distinctions in natural 
or architectural beauty. Its gifts to the world ‘are to 
be found in its priceless traditions and history as a 
center for religious and political freedom. It is the 
revelation of these in the fundamental aspect of the 
city life for three centuries that now makes it the one 
center par excellence for the many movements that 
are struggling for the organization of the interna- 
tional life of the world on the basis of justice, security 
and peace. 

It happened following a discussion of Disarmament 
by a group of members of the French Student Move- 
ment. We were getting on pretty well in our con- 
versations—he lapsing into broken English occasion- 
ally and I likewise using some fragmentary French. 
He was interested in America and American students. 
To show me how much interested in America he was, 
he wrote on a piece of paper the names of two books 
about America. 

The books were Scénes de la Vie Future by Duhamel, 
and Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis. What did I think about 
Babbitt? Well, I had to acknowledge Babbitt as rather 
an authentic American picture but portraying one 
type only and quite inadequate as a composite photo- 
graph. Besides, no less of an authority than Gilbert 
Chesterton has found hidden elements of charm in 
Babbitt and in Main Street. 


I have a theory that one of the reasons why Babbitt 
is so widely read is that minus certain distinctly Amer- 
ican characteristics he is a type found in the thorough- 
fare of market places of many other countries. 

Heading up at 10 Boulevard Montparnasse, Paris, a 
marvelous work is being done among the 700,000 Rus- 
sian émigrés scattered over Europe, under the leader- 
ship of the Russian Y. M. C. A. and its American sec- 
retary, Edgar (“Pete”) MacNaughten of the Wesleyan 
University, a former American student movement 
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leader. MacNaughten serves as counsellor for an able 
Russian staff led by Alexander Nikitin who wag a 
student movement secretary for Russia before the 
revolution. Hundreds of Russians in Paris and thoy. 
sands scattered all over Europe are having their edy- 
cational, social and religious needs ministered to by 
this work. The Paris headquarters have facilities for 
educational work and a very beautiful Russian Ortho- 
dox chapel for religious services for movement mem- 
bers—all fitted up by members themselves. Some of 
the features of this work are night schools, religious 
and social discussion groups, the pioneering of a pro- 
gram of religious education for the Russian Orthodox 
Theological Seminary (the only one inside or outside 
of Russia), training the ministry for the widely scat- 
tered émigrés and keeping the torch of religion lighted 
for the future Russia. 

A Sunday evening discussion with a group of sixty 
Russian men and women students, participated in by 
Miss Gallois of the Dutch Movement and myself, 
heightened one’s conviction that one who is seriously 
interested in Russia’s future must understand the 
point of view of the educated Russian émigrés as well 
as the point of view of the convinced Russian com- 
munists. An incidental remark during this discussion 
regarding the lively and growing interest of American 
Christian students—baffled by the present world sit- 
uation—in the “Russian experiment” stirred up a 
very lively discussion. These friends of the Russian 
émigrés would ask us whether it is possible to admire 
the economic and social aspect of communism, as 
many of us are doing, without also approving the fun- 
damental philosophy on which communism, with its 
anti-religious bias, is based. CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 


It's True— 
or it isn't ¢4ar 


The government is always right. 
Politicians are crooked — or stupid. 
Mother love is holy. 

The flag must be honored. 
Foreigners are inferior, different, dangerous. 
Wall Street runs the country. 
Capitalists are fat. 

Socialists are dangerous. 

Labor unions are always right. 
Chicago — machine guns. 

My country is the best in the world. 
The Scotch are stingy. 

The British are stubborn. 
Americans are money-grubbers. 
Russians are dangerous. 

America is a free country. 

My country is always right. 


Those who disagree with us are dumb. 
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OniveRSAL Day or PrRaver For STUDENTS 


¢ 


FEBRUARY 21, 1932 








E ARE summoned, in every local Association, to 

participate in a Day of Prayer on February 21. 

The Call has gone to every national student move- 
ment from the World's Student Christian Federation and 
we hear of careful plans in many nations to give wide- 
spread and fitting observance to this Day. We believe its 
observance in the United States will be worthily made in 
every university, college and school. The officers of 
each Christian Association should consider this a major 
task of their year’s administration. 


Our world is in desperate need of prayer. Whatever 
our personal theories about prayer; however meagre our 
own capacity for spiritual achievement and communication, 
we will admit the starved and confused state of our civili- 
zation. The Call, written for the Federation by Hanns 
Lilje, General Secretary of the German Student Move- 
ment, summons us in moving words, whose full message 
we catch only as we read between the lines, to realize 
afresh our fellowship with the student disciples of Jesus 
Christ of all nations and to give God a chance to make us 
worthy of it. 

LESLIE BLANCHARD 
Student Council, Y. W.C. A. 


DAVID R. PORTER 
The National Council of Student Associations 








WE ARE living in an hour of world-wide suffering 
and moral and spiritual confusion. Confronted with 
unparalleled human need the world presents a con- 
fused picture of guilt, powerlessness and lack of ad- 
venturous faith. Rarely, if ever, have world condi- 
tions shown as clearly the need of humanity for the 
intercession and courageous witness of the Christian 
community. 

Our economic order is in a chaotic condition . : 
The conscience of the world with regard to the politi- 
cal situation appears to be asleep. The more deeply one 
investigates the details of the present world political 
situation the stronger becomes the impression of a 
terrifying confusion. How encumbered with past sins 
is the political situation of Europe and of the world 
at the present time! How badly international justice 
has failed, in questions such as those of minorities 
and of disarmament! Classes, nations, races strug- 
gle for their human rights and are continually meeting 
with disappointment and despair. That they have not 
been able to create a peaceful world is not only an 
indictment against their political leaders; it is at the 
same time an acute challenge to Christians who be- 
lieve in the Christmas message, “Peace on Earth.” 
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We are living in a world which is more and more 
forgetting and even denying God. We are witnessing 
the rise of a world movement which, consciously or 
unconsciously, rejects the message of Jesus Christ. 

Our first task is to recognize anew our essential 
unity. This is certainly easier for us than it was 
in more peaceful times. Today it is easy to realize 
that we all share in the responsibility for humanity’s 
lack of power and for its common guilt. We all know 
only too well that the nations—and particularly Chris- 
tendom—have become more closely united than ever 
by common tragedy. 

Our second main task is the discovery of the Word 
of God for our generation, since the deepest tragedy 
of the hour lies not in our economic or political diffi- 
culties but in our lack of faith. 

The task of the Federation is that of continually 
reminding its members all over the world of their 
common destiny and responsibility. It must especially 
arouse the students of the nations fearlessly to take 
up their task—giving a Christian witness that is new 
and adequate for the needs‘ of their generation. 


Thanksgiving 


Let us thank God for keeping the Federation united, 
in spite of all the difficulties of the present time, and 
for allowing us, through the Federation, to collaborate 
in the task of making Jesus Christ known and ac- 
knowledged in the world. 

Let us thank God for mercifully forgiving our weak- 
ness and disobedience and allowing us, in spite of our 
shortcomings and sins, to continue his work. 

Let us thank God for awakening in many young 
people through the restlessness and uncertainty of the 
present time, a longing to comprehend the significance 
of their lives. 

Let us thank God for giving us strong witnesses of 
the message of Jesus Christ, and through them giving 
us encouragement; for enabling us to gain fresh 
strength for our own task through fellowship with 
our brothers and sisters all over the world. 


Intercession 


Let us pray God that he may continually increase 
our courage to stake everything on him and on him 
alone. 

Let us pray God that he may grant us obedience, 
and the determined courage of his disciples, and that 
our daily life may never be inconsistent with our be- 
lief. 

Let us pray God that the restless world may be 
filled, more and more, by the peace which passes all 
understanding. 

Let us pray for those who have gone astray, those 
who are seeking, and for all those in our time who are 
asking what is the eternal significance of their lives; 
that they may learn to know him who is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. 


s 














HARTFORD 


SEMINARY 
FOUNDATION 


Hundreds of men and women, inspired 
to a life of world service, are preparing 
for the Christian ministry at Hartford. 
Students, at this long-established institu- 
tion, are equipped to minister effectively 
to spiritual needs of their fellow men, whether at 
home or abroad. With three separate schools, The 
Hartford Seminary Foundation prepares pastors, 
religious teachers, and missionaries. Over fifty 
teachers, representing many denominations, con- 
duct 225 graduate and undergraduate degree 
courses. At least 2 years’ college or normal work 
prerequisite. Apartments for missionary families 
at moderate rentals. Modern buildings on beauti- 
ful campus. Broadening world atmosphere. Come 
to Hartford for inspiration and sound training. 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 

Ask for booklet of school which interests you 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., President, Hartford, Conn. 





















































The Great Need of the Church Is 
Adequately Trained 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
LEADERSHIP 


To assist in supplying this need 
is the aim of 


Garrett 
Biblical Institute 


A Graduate School of Theology 
on the Campus of 
Northwestern University 





For detailed information address 


President F. C. EISELEN 
Garrett Building, Evanston, Illinois 
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Passing Events 
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——— 


The intimate relation between the economic life of 
the United States and that of other countries was 
strikingly brought out when Congress met in Wash- 
ington in December and found that its first important 
problem was the ratification of the “Hoover Morator- 
ium,” suspending payments on war debts and repara- 
tions for one year. 

This ratification was a foregone conclusion, since the 
President had secured the approval of a large number 
of Congressmen before he suggested the moratorium; 
yet there was a lot of sputtering before the measure 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

rc 

In spite of sharp criticisms of the actions of inter- 
national bankers in general, and of the President in 
particular, the average Congressman felt that Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal was the only one that could have 
been made in the circumstances. Congress took the 
precaution, however, of declaring that it was unalter- 
ably opposed to the reduction of the war debts owed 
to the United States. 

Whatever we may think of the wisdom of this action 
we must realize its far-reaching importance, for it 
came just when an international group of experts had 
agreed that Germany could no longer pay the repara- 
tions called for under the Young Plan, thus making 
doubly difficult the payment of debts to the United 
States by Great Britain and France and others of 
the allies. For Great Britain the matter is further 
complicated by the fact that she is off the gold stand- 
ard, so that she has to find half as much again each 
year as hitherto, to pay us the same amount in dollars. 

a 

The action of the American Government in appoint- 
ing Dr. Mary Woolley, President of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, as a delegate to the Disarmament Conference, is 
an epoch-making event from which many future events 
will be dated. It is a belated recognition of the vital 
interest of women in world peace because of the tre- 
mendous burdens they must bear in time of war. 
Those who know Dr. Woolley’s ability and her broad 
grasp of international affairs are elated at her ap- 
pointment. 

s 


In Manchuria the Japanese army has swept on till 
it has taken complete possession of all the area south 
of the Russian sphere of influence; at this writing it 
seems about to push westward into Inner Mongolia. 
The League of Nations has little to show for its months 
of deliberation beyond these three things: (1) it has 
prevented the declaration of war which probably would 
have involved a blockade of all Chinese ports and the 
exaction of concessions from China of the most drastic 
kind; (2) it has made Japan give assurances that it 
does not intend to annex Manchuria, which assurances 
it will be difficult for Japan to repudiate, much as its 
imperialists might like to to so; (3) the League has 
induced Japan to agree to the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry and though this commission is 
somewhat hampered by its instructions it will undoubt- 
edly shed light on the intricate problems of a troubled 
region. CHARLES H. CORBETT. 
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The Philosopher's Chair 


ES EE A ES TE Te se cc A: 


——— 





THE intellectual foundation of the belief in God is 
stronger today than it has been at any time since the 
rise of modern science. That may seem a wild state- 
ment. It is in striking contrast with the fact that 
many current writers are so sure that the idea of God 
is an exploded superstition that they do not even deign 
to argue the point. Let me give evidence for my con- 
clusion. 


SINCE the rise of modern science, attacks upon 
theism in the name of science have come from one 
quarter after another. First there was the material- 
istic world view of the Newtonian physics which re- 
duced all reality to the world which is revealed to the 
physical sciences. Then there was the Darwinian 
explanation of evolution which took all design from 
the processes of nature. Then there was the scientific 
exploration of the history of religion which cast seri- 
ous doubt upon the validity of religion because of its 
humble origin. Last of all came the suggestion of 
psychologists that religion can be explained entirely 
in subjective terms and that God is only a projection 
of human desire. These attacks, and more, seemed to 
destroy the theological structure and caused panic 
among believers. And yet in 1932 it is possible to say, 
soberly, that every one of those attacks has failed. 
Not that theologians have been so successful in de- 
fense; rather it is the case that detached philosophers 
and scientists have of their own accord given them up. 
It is now becoming the fashion to speak of the limi- 
tations of science and to discard the very pretensions 
upon which those attacks were based. The significance 
of writers such as Whitehead, J. S. Haldane, Lloyd 
Morgan, Jeans, Eddington, is not that they give strong 
positive evidence for theism or that their own concep- 
tions of God are adequate but that they give irrefut- 
able evidence of the disintegration of the scientific 
world view which made belief in God impossible. UlI- 
timate questions are now open questions so far as 
science has anything to say about them. It will be 
long before this important negative result is assimi- 
lated by the intelligent public. C. D. Broad says that 
all fallacies when they die go to America. There is 
truth in that gibe. But it would be truer to say that 
fallacies when they die are resurrected by the popular 
writers in every country. 


Ix THE eighteenth century the basis for belief in 
God was found largely in the facts of external nature. 
Evidence of design in the marvelous structure of the 
human eye was the kind of evidence relied upon by 
theologians. The more subtle thinkers found comfort 
in the rather empty ontological argument. The proofs 
of Christianity were the miracles in the Bible and the 
fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy in the New 
Testament. What a precarious foundation! Those 
arguments have all been destroyed or abandoned in 
their original form and today there is a broader basis 
for belief in God. The facts of the inner life of man, 
his religious experience and his moral consciousness, 
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CROZER | 


Theological Seminary | 


Tuition and Room-rent free. 
Scholarships available for approved students. 


Seminary’'s relations to University of Pennsylvania 
warrant offer of the following courses : 


|. Resident Course for Preachers and Pastors. 
Seminary degree of B.D. or Diploma. 


ll. Resident Course with emphasis on Reli- 
gious Education and Social Service. Sem- 
inary degree of B.D., University degree 
of A.M. 

Ill. Resident Training for Advanced Scholar- 
ship. Graduate Course leading to Semi- | 
nary degree of Th.M., University degree 


of Ph.D. | 
Address | 

MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., LL.D., | 
President 


Chester, Pennsylvania 

















the achievements and possibilities of human personal- 
ity, the values which make up the most important 
aspects of our world, the developments of human his- 
tory—these, and not merely physical nature or abstract 
logic, form the basis of belief in God. 


I am writing on this subject this month in order to 
call attention to one chapter in the second volume of 
F. R. Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. The title of 
the volume is, The World, the Soul, and God. The 
chapter is called “The Empirical Approach to Theism: 
Cosmic Teleology.” The two volumes are important 
but unfortunately they are so obscure, pedantic and 
dull that they will not be widely read. But that chap- 
ter brings together in a most satisfactory way the 
grounds for belief in God. The author moves with 
scientific caution and what he builds is secure. One 


‘wonders if many of our popular writers could read 


that chapter and still wave aside belief in God with a 
gesture rather than an argument. 
JOHN BENNETT. 
a 


Having won the freedom to do as we wish... . we have come to 
see that Huxley was right when he said that a man's worst difficul- 
ties begin when he is able to do as he likes. .... They [modern 
youth] have learned that the absence of belief is vacancy; they 
know, from disillusionment and anxiety, that there is no freedom in 
mere freedom. They must find, then, some other principle which 
will give coherence and direction to their lives.—WALTER LIPP- 
MAN, in A Preface to Morals. 
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High LIGHTS 


Asilomar 


The Conference of °31 and ’32 was one of con- 
trasts: J. Stitt Wilson with all his usual fire and 
enthusiasm; Sir Galahad on his way to the shining 
City of God by way of the oppressed of the slums. A 
contrast to Stitt Wilson was Howard Thurman of At- 
lanta, who brought to Asilomar an esthetic and poetic 
approach to God through the reality of the beauty 
of words: words that sang and danced as they stormed 
the towers of evil and of ugliness. 

In between, little people walked 
human love and understanding, who toiled all day, 
(and most of the night) with small groups of men. 
Allan Hunter, O. W. E. Cook; Karl Knopff and Dean 
McKee Fisk were among these who for years have 
given their lives without stint to the needs of men. 
It may be said with truth that never at any conference 
that the writer has attended—and their number has 
been many—has the leadership of the forum groups 
reached such a high level. 


One could not write about Asilomar if he didn’t rave 
about its beauty. With only a Californian’s modesty 
could one say that one must come to Asilomar to ap- 
preciate it: for there’s only one place in the world 
like it. 

Rain six of the eight days did not stop the interest 
nor did it make anyone less enthusiastic. There were 
the usual walks on the beach and the fellowship of 
clammy sheets and gorgeous meals (abalone steaks 
and turkey dinners!) to keep memories alive for aye. 

The new Regional Chairman is Dean McHenry, this 
year’s student body president of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He succeeds Robert Burns 
of the College of the Pacific—CHARLES SCHWIESO. 





Student-Faculty Rapport 


At the University of lowa two programs have been 
initiated to bring about closer friendship and better 
understanding between students and faculty members. 
One plan provides for the participation of faculty 
members at the invitation of students in fraternity 
and sorority “fireside” discussions. The other plan is 
based on the assumption that students and members 
of the faculty should first get acquainted with each 
other and become friends. To this end congenial 
groups are invited to faculty homes for social gather- 
ings. Discussions of vital subjects may arise naturally 
after friendships are formed, but friendship and not 
discussion is the objective. These plans have been 
worked out by the University Christian Association. 


Bible Study Groups 


The Christian Association Cabinet at River Falls 
Teachers College (Wisconsin) with the help of the fac- 
ulty advisor, J. P. Jacobson, has devised the following 
plan of Bible Study: Beginning with By An Unknown 
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men great with™ 


Reflecting the trends of student thought and 
action—what the campus is talking about 
—what college editors are saying @ @ ¢¢ 


Disciple to stimulate imagination, they proceed to To- 
ward an Understanding of Jesus for historical back- 
ground, and then plunge into a thorough study of the 
Gospel according to Mark. 

Non-credit courses on Current Religious Literature, 
Methods of Public Worship, How We Got Our Bible, 
and The Teachings of Jesus have been enthusiastically 
attended throughout the fall term at the University of 
Washington. The courses, which are a codperative 
project of the Campus Christian Council, will be con- 
tinued during the Winter Quarter. 

Under the leadership of the Headmaster, a group of 
twenty-two boys at Montpelier Seminary, Vermont, 
are using “Ten Studies in the Sermon on the Mount” 
as the basis for a Bible study group, alternating their 
meetings with vocational guidance speakers. 


Straw Vote 


A nation-wide straw vote on disarmament reveals 
92% of the 24,345 students voting in seventy different 
colleges in favor of reducing armaments; 63°. were 
in favor of the United States setting an example by 
beginning to disarm without waiting for other na- 
tions. One-third of those voting favored 100°, cuts in 
armaments, provided all nations agree to the same 
ratio, while one in seven advocated a 100° cut for the 
United States without regard to other nations. On 
the other hand, only 38° favored eliminating military 
training from all colleges. 

An interesting feature of the voting is the fact that 
students in institutions with compulsory military 
training voted 62% against compulsion: those in col- 
leges with elective drill voted 83°, against compul- 
sion; schools with no drill were 84% against compul- 
sion. 

Participating colleges were Yale, Dartmouth, Am- 
herst, Williams, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Vassar, Barnard, Syracuse, Bucknell, Pittsburgh, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Rollins, Kansas U, 


._ 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN IN THE 
PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


DEAN McHENRY (right) 
University of California L. A. 


ROBERT BURNS 
College of the Pacific 
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ASILOMAR—AN INTERCOLLEGIATE EVENT 


Nebraska, Washburn, Southern Methodist University, 
Occidental, and many others. 

The poll was held under the auspices of the Inter- 
collegiate Disarmament Council, with Luther Tucker 
(Yale) as Chairman. 


Inte reolle giate Athle tics 


“Victory for the Chamber of Commerce” the Daily 
Californian considers the outcome of the football game 
between the University of Southern California and 
Notre Dame. After U. S. C.’s victory, Mayor Porter 
of Los Angeles issued a proclamation urging every 
citizen to join in observing the victory which had 
brought “Los Angeles and Southern California a huge 
amount of favorable publicity” that would result in 
“tremendous benefit.” The Chamber of Commerce of 
Los Angeles entertained the team at a luncheon at- 
tended by 1,000 guests. 

“Unobtrusively yet firmly the trend is toward a 
revision of existing policies, which concentrate chiefly 
on the commercial features of athletic competition,” 
comments the student paper of California Institute 
of Technology. ‘‘With the advent of the new student 
houses, Tech has an almost unlimited opportunity to 
emphasize intramural competition—competition for 
amateurs and working strictly toward individual de- 
velopment.” 

Editorial comment and open letters from students in 
the papers of many California colleges indicate that 
these colleges are seriously questioning the value of 
the present emphasis on intercollegiate athletics. 


Parley on Liquor 


A group of students and faculty members from 
about fifteen Illinois colleges met at the University of 
Illinois recently to hold a “Parley on Liquor.” The 
purpose is to stimulate the educational effort of col- 
lege groups toward bringing about more balanced 
thinking on this issue than is possible with dominant 
newspaper publicity weighted on the side of the wets. 
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Colleges and universities in Ohio have held special 
institutes on Alcoholism and Prohibition under the 
auspices of the Commission of Youth and the Inter- 
collegiate Prohibition Association coéperating with 
the Christian Associations. 


Federation Visitors 


The University of Washington has this year been 
visited by Francis Miller, Chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and T. Z. Koo, Vice- 
Chairman of the Federation. Mr. Miller conducted a 
series of discussions on the foreign policy of the United 
States and international codperation in terms of the 
Christian world society. According to reports from 
the University, 2,500 persons came to hear Mr. Miller. 


Dr. Koo, who has recently visited Manchuria, ad- 
dressed an all-university assembly on the factors 
underlying the Manchurian dispute. Following the 
Student Volunteer Quadrennial, Dr. Koo will devote 
several months to visiting colleges in the United States. 
Every section of the country will have a few days of 
the brief time Dr. Koo will be in America. 


Southern Conferences 


The Atlanta Intercollegiate Council, a group dedi- 
cating itself to “the discovery and utilization of re- 
ligious and social values inherent” in the intercolle- 
giate, inter-Association, and interracial situation ex- 
isting in Atlanta, recently held a conference on “The 
Quest for God.” The conference was organized around 
two speakers: Mr. Howard Thurman and Dr. W. A. 
Smart. Mr. Thurman opened the conference with an 
address on “Finding God in the Whole of Life” and 
closed the conference with an address entitled “I Am 
in Quest of God.” Dr. Smart spoke on “What We 
Learn of God Through Jesus” and “How Does One 
Live in this Present Social Order if God Is Reality?” 

Representatives from the eight student Y. M. C. A.’s 
in South Carolina gathered together at the University 
of South Carolina for a week-end of worship and dis- 
cussion of the purpose and method of the Association. 
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HAVE YOU PLANS 
| FOR.. 


SUMMER STUDY? 


The joint summer session of the University of 
Chicago Divinity School and The Chicago Theo- 
| | logical Seminary offers pastors and other workers 
| in the field of religion courses in all departments 

| 
| 
| 














| 
| 
with full academic credit. Students may be en- | 
rolled for either or both of the two terms into | 
which the quarter is divided : 


First Term : June 20 to July 29 
Second Term: July 25 to August 26 


Address 


| 

SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean 
| 

| 





oO 


Write now for advance information. 
either : 


The Divinity School, University of Chicago 
5758 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
or 
ALBERT W. PALMER, 
| President of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 


























Guiding the Revolution 


Strifes, like the deplorable one in Harlan, where 
virtual civil war is waged between miners and mine 
owners; numerous bank failures; unprecedented un- 
employment and general economic distress; all these 
factors are clear evidence that our social structure is 
out of joint. The more liberal realize that society has 
moved with revolutionary rapidity to collectivism; but 
our social and political outlook is still in its horse-and- 
buggy days. Shall we continue to drift blindly, with 
all of the dangers accompanying a laissez faire policy, 
or shall we consciously guide the change? 

To consider these questions 200 students from 44 
colleges met at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, December 28 to 30, for the Mid-winter 
Conference of the League for Industrial Democracy. 
A similar group met at the University of Chicago 
under the auspices of the Chicago Chapter of the 
League for the Mid-Western schools. The topic of 
both meetings was “Guiding the Revolution.” 

Students asked for action. Harry Laidler (Presi- 
dent of the National Bureau of Economic Research), 
declared that it is not enough merely to talk of plan- 
ning, for the present order is rapidly shifting. Re- 
cent trends practically have verified the socialist con- 
tention that social control of industries is possible: 
most of the industries are dominated by few concerns, 
unfortunately without a plan and for private profit. 
Norman Thomas stated forcibly that, because of the 
political ignorance of the American public, this coun- 
try is actually unconscious of the fact that it is pass- 


(Turn to page 157, second column.) 
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“Compulsory Training is Good” 


Mr. EDITOR: 


“If college students must have a course in military 
science and tactics, why not a thorough one?” What 
should a complete military science and tactics course 
include? It should be far removed from the idea ex- 
pressed by the writer of the letter ““No Pink Tea.”* 

A soldier must be taken care of physically as well 
as receive technical training. It is dreadful to look 
forward to wartime hardships and fighting condi- 
tions; why not, then, utilize the training period to 
help the officers learn how to avoid such? The cadets 
that would be injured in a free-for-all combat would 
be only those generally disliked by the corps. The 
officer has many things to learn but there is no ad- 
vantage in disfiguring his physique or ruining his 
health with such practices as these referred to.* 

The military science and tactics department at- 
tempts to teach and train officers and gentlemen in 
the science of leadership and to know the mechanisms 
that compose military weapons and their use in de. 
fense. They are getting a mental and physical train- 
ing that is in keeping with the idea of other depart- 
ments. The compulsory training is good and the 
officer in training should be prepared to meet the 
demand for a more intensive training. 

G. ARTHUR BLACK. 

Clemson College. 


Purpose? 
DEAR EDITOR: 

I am very much interested in such subjects as dis- 
armament, peace, race relations, and all such issues 
which Christians should be alert about, but I do not 
believe that it is the purpose of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
to concern itself primarily with these topics. It does 
not do our association in many colleges, any good, when 
our student magazine attacks a social issue. 
Since I became Corresponding Editor of the magazine, 
I have become very much interested in its place in our 
Association Movement, and therefore thought I would 
simply voice my personal reaction to what seems to me 
to be outside of the real purpose for which the maga- 
zine is circulated. 

Sincerely, 
ARDEN O. FRENCH. 

Louisiana State University. 


Worth a Frame 
DEAR SIRS: 

The INTERCOLLEGIAN is the best magazine on my 
mailing list! The new year 1932 would be inadequate 
without this superlative periodical. Enclosed is $1.25. 
Please continue my subscription for another year. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR SONG. 
Honolulu, T. H. 


*See the January INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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ScENE: The shore of a woodland lake, within hiking 
distance of the State College. A snappy February 


day. 


_.“What’s the bird right above us against that small 
white cloud? I thought at first it was an aeroplane.” 
—‘Get the fieldglasses! Ummmm — it’s an eagle! 

..“The noble eagle!” 

—‘“IJs he noble? What characteristics, do you sup- 
pose, qualified him for choice as a symbol of our coun- 
try ”” 

.."“He’s dignified.” 

—‘Is it dignified to steal? The eagle often robs the 
fish hawk of its catch.” 

..“At any rate, he is the most powerful of all birds.” 

—‘That, as a reason, might have actuated ancient 
Rome in its choice of a symbol— but should such a 
reason have weight in a Christian country? Besides, 
there is a bird smaller than a robin that can drive an 
eagle away any day it tries.” 

.. “Huh?” 

—“‘No kidding. A kingbird (one of the flycatchers) 
can make an eagle do a snappy right-about. His power 
is in his agility. And the kingbird is no bully; he 
will protect the nests of small and harmless birds 
against pillaging jays and crows and hawks. He is 
fearless and usually is successful in his use of force 
for the public good.” 

.."“I move we discharge the eagle and hire the king- 
bird as a national emblem.” 

—“Thumbs down on that! The kingbird is rather 
too like a knight of King Arthur’s Round Table. And 
that crowd didn’t begin to know what the word Chris- 
tian means — not as St. Francis knew it, for instance. 
Isn’t there a St. Francis among the birds?” 

..“The nearest is probably the mourning dove. Out 
in Nebraska, where doves and woodpeckers feed in the 
roads, the woodpeckers often let themselves be killed by 
passing autos, but the doves seem to use judgment in 
stepping aside to give the car right of way. They are 
intelligent, graceful and beautiful, and are harmful 
to no member of the bird world.” 

—“Somebody knew his stuff when he coined the 
phrase ‘Dove of Peace.’ ”’ 

..“Yes, but can you imagine Congress making the 
shift from the eagle to the dove—on flag poles, on 
seals and everything? When could such a phenomenon 
come about?” 

“When the United States becomes a Christian na- 
tion, perhaps.” 


CURTAIN 
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(From page 156.) 


ing through a revolutionary period; and our rapid 
drift in the fog is almost suicidal and is a menace to 
other nations. Student speakers took a prominent 
part in the conference program. 


Social Action 


Bates College offered a striking example of student 
action: students organized the unemployed of Lewis- 
ton, conducted workers’ classes, staged mass meetings, 
and presented the demands for social legislation to the 
City Council. As many as 1,500 attended these stu- 
dent-planned meetings, but these results were made 
possible only by the months of seemingly fruitless ad- 
vance effort, against strong opposition. 

Vassar College undertook relief and children’s work 
for a West Virginia coal town in dire straits. 


Statistics 


When tempted, as we frequently are, to “pan” the 
church as a waning institution, it may be well for us 
to be reminded of facts like these: There are almost 
as many churches (232,000) in the United States sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts as there are public schools 
(256,000) maintained by taxation; there are 21,000,- 
000 pupils in Sunday schools, only 3,700,000 fewer 
than in all elementary and secondary schools; in the 
last 20 years church membership has increased at 
almost the same rate as the population. Spiritual 
vitality and intelligent courageous social action are of 
course more important than statistics, yet the figures 
themselves are significant. 
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1932 


Student Necrefaries 
Assembly | 


Estes Park......Colorado 





August 15-September Z 
PROGRAM FEATURES 


Psychological and Philosophical Approach to 
Modern Religious Problems 

Seminar Discussions on practical problems 
of Student Religious work 

Values in the life of Jesus—an original 
study of the Records 

Discussions of current social-scientific-reli- 
gious developments and issues with lead- 
ers in several fields to be selected by 
referendum 





Professors in Religious Education, Chaplains, } 
Student Pastors as well as Association Secre- } 
taries are invited to participate. 
STUDENT SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
WELLINGTON H. TINKER, President 
55 Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 
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THE WAYFARER 


For balanced rations for February I recommend: 

Science in Search of God. By Kirtley F. Mather, 
Harvard geologist-author of the article appearing in 
the foregoing pages of this issue. (“Red Label” 
Rdition. $1.00.) 

What He Lived By. A memorial edition of hitherto 
unpublished classroom prayers (as jotted down by a 
student) of the great Oberlin teacher, Dean Bosworth. 
Association Press. $1.50.) 

The Necessity for a World Student Christian Move- 
ment. By Francis Pickens Miller. A convincing case 
for a Christian student internationalé. (Student Di- 
vision. 25 cents.) 

a 

Some twenty-four hundred of us sat together at 
Buffalo in what Dr. Mott reminded us was the thir- 
tenth quadrennial of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. “Sat” is just a bit euphemous, since three times 
aday the delegates raced about from convention hall 
to round-table conferences; to exhibit, pageant, play, 
watch night service; to the inevitable and innumer- 
able breakfast, luncheon, supper, midnight meetings. 
A flock of Vassar bicycles would have come in handy! 

LT 

One boom in a slump year is in the publication of 
religious books. Nineteen-thirty showed a three per 
cent gain over 1929 (fiction lost two per cent) and a 
sixty-six per cent gain over 1920. During this ten- 
year period all classes of books gained only thirty- 
eight per cent. And among all classes of books, those 
on religion rank third, led only by fiction and juveniles. 
This index to the growing interest in religion is paral- 
leled in other fields not yielding so readily to tabula- 
tion, e. g., the recognition of educators that religion 
has an indispensable contribution to make in (not 
added to) the educational process. Some no doubt 
are saying that failure and frustration with the hard 
economic facts of this world are turning our minds to 
success in the next—hence the increase in the publica- 
tion of religious books. An equally interesting and 
tenable theory would be, had it not been for the eco- 
nomic breakdowns of 1930 an even greater increase 
might have been recorded. 
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NO ONE AT THE WHEEL 


The World: “It’s time I was seeing about a driver for this old bus.” 
—The Evening Times (Glasgow). 


FEBRUARY. 1932 


In the sudden death in Paris of Gordon L. Berry 
(he took up his new duties as Secretary General of 
the Red Cross only last November) the spiritual reser- 
voir of the world has suffered a real loss. He had a 
way of elevating men’s hope and courage. 


My old friend Ben Cherrington, (one-time prede- 
cessor of Harold Colvin) is off again on a world tour, 
this time to Geneva to observe the Disarmament Con- 
ference, thence to Moscow. He will be available I 
understand for college visits on his return in mid- 
March. 

a 


Other friends who are off on world journeys are 
Cliff Simpson to Palestine on an eight month’s exca- 
vating job; Walter M. Horton around the world on a 
sabbatical; Rufus Jones to the Orient to help the Ap- 
praisal Commission on Foreign Missions. 


“Soup nights” are an innovation on at least one 
campus. The saving is donated to the local relief fund. 
I sincerely hope the idea will spread and be attended 
by some serious effort to analyze the causes under- 
lying present distress; better still, that not a few fra- 
ternity men may give themselves as well as their 
pennies to the cause of building fraternity beyond 
the glow of their own fireside. 


I am glad to give this advance notice of the prize 
competition on World Peace which will be published 
in the New Historian on the subject, How Can the 
Colleges Promote World Peace? Prizes of three hun- 
dred dollars, two hundred dollars and one hundred dol- 
lars are offered. I hope that many of my friends will 
compete. 


Kirby Page, I understand, has a new book in con- 
struction. The title is to be Creative Living; it is 
intended for student discussion groups and will, I 
hope, be ready by Easter. 

a 


I am indebted to a friend for these stirring lines 
by Studdert-Kennedy. 


IF I HAD A MILLION DOLLARS 


I would buy me a perfect island home 
Set sweet in a Southern sea 

And there I would build me a paradise 
For the heart o’ my love and me. 


I would make me a perfect garden there 
The one that my dream soul knows, 
And the years would flow as the petals grow 

That flame to a perfect rose. 


I would rear me a perfect temple there, 
A shrine where my Christ might dwell 
And then, I would wake to behold my soul 

Damned deep in a perfect Hell! 
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SHEAR ROBBERY _ 


“Hey, you!” 
“Yes?” 

“You’re in my Math 113 class, aren’t you?” 

a ly 

“Well, have you got the answers to those problems 
we had for today?” 

oe 

“Well, say, how’s chances of slipping ’em to me and 
I'll copy ’em before the prof shows up?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t do it.” 

“Whazzamatter? Scared?” 

“Well, er-no. Er-you see, I’m the prof.” 

—California Pelican. 



























Red Agitator: Down with capitalism! 
Joe College: And punctuation too! 
—Colgate Banter. 






® 
“Your studies are suffering, son. 
coach?” 
“No, dad, a roadster will do.”"—Black & Blue. Jay. 
s 


The trouble with most freshmen is that they think 
that the university is a place to come and play. This 
also applies to sophomores, juniors and seniors. 

—Octopus. 


Do you need a 





a 
First stude: What’s on for tonight? 
Second stude: Let’s toss for it. 
First stude: Okay. Heads we'll date; tails we'll go 
to the movies. 
Second stude: And if it stands on end we'll study. 
ow 
“Well,” said the professor, “I believe that’s all. And 
now are there any questions before the final examina- | 
tion?” There came a voice from the back row: 4% 
“What’s the name of the textbook in this course?” 
—Evangelical Crusader. 





a 
Professor: “This examination will be conducted on 
the honor system. Please take seats three apart and 
in alternate rows.” —Frivol. 





“What kind of a report card is this to bring home, 
young man? Nothing but A-A-A-A. Are you going 
to turn out to be a sissy?” —Log. 

. 


Almost every quiz goes to prove that a fool can as? 
more questions than a wise man can answer. 


—Lampoon. 
& 


How to study in the library— 

1. Do not sit with the brothers, or sisters. 

2. Bring with you your largest dictionary. 

3. Lay out paper, pens, etc., within easy reach for 
anyone who wishes to borrow. 

4. Refuse to go coking. 

5. Refuse to smoke in the basement. 

6. Do not look at anyone coming in, or going out. 
This will save an hour at least. 

7. Go home to study. —Colorado Dodo. 
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